BOOK REVIEWS. 


TREES AND SHRUBS OF THE KRUGER NationaL Park. By L. E. W. 
Codd. Memoir no. 26, Bot. Survey, Div. of Botany and Plant Patho- 
logy, Dept. of Agriculture, Pretoria. 1951. 7s. 6d. 

This book should receive a very warm welcome, both for its own 
sake and as, we hope, the forerunner of a series of such books on the 
other biological groups—mammals, birds, reptiles, ete.—in the Kruger 
National Park. 

It may be regarded as the first serious attempt to educate the ordinary 
visitor to the Park in the living organisms which are so lavishly displayed 
around him. It is fitting that the vegetation of the Park should be the 
first to receive attention, as it is fundamental to all other forms of life: 
and we trust that corresponding zoological handbooks will soon follow 
this admirable exemplar. 


For the visitor the illustrations in the book are of prime importance: 
no keys are provided for identification—such would be almost impos- 
sible—and the amateur’s method of matching with pictures is the only 
means available of getting to know and discriminate between the host 
of trees and shrubs. For this purpose the large number of photographs 
and drawings in the book are very well suited: and having made identi- 
fications, the descriptions, notes, popular names (African and European), 
etc., given in the text will increase the interest of the intelligent visitor 
very greatly. These descriptions are such as to be understood by persons 
without special botanical knowledge, and at the same time are accurate 
by botanical standards. Certain groups, e.g. the Acacias and Albizzias, 
present special difficulties to the amateur (as to the professional botanist) 
and the book gives greater assistance in such cases. 

The text and illustrations are printed in a uniform sepia ink on slightly 
tinted paper and the general effect is soft and pleasing. Six charming 
colour-plates by Miss Cythna Letty adorn the book. The photographs 
of lion and elephant are perhaps added to suggest that botanising should 
be done with due awareness of other forms of life. The Government 
Printer has gone unusually gay in the paper cover, and is indeed to be 
congratulated on the attractiveness of the production. 

Dr. Codd deserves cordial thanks for a very noteworthy contribution 
to knowledge of the Park’s flora and to the pleasure and interest of its 
visitors whether botanical or otherwise. 


R. H. Compton. 
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PLANTS OF THE BIBLE. By Harold N. Moldenke and Alma L. Moldenke. 
xx + 364 pp. 95 illus. Waltham, Mass., U.S.A.: Chronica Botanica 


Co. 1952. $7.50. London, W.C.2. Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd. 

To find a comprehensive book on Bible plants written by competent 
botanists from a critical scientific point of view is a quite unusual pleasure. 
As Dr. and Mrs. Moldenke remark: “Anyone delving even very super- 
ficially into the literature of Bible plants will be impressed at once by 
the amazing discrepancies, contradictions, palpable mis-identifications, 
erroneous statements and general confusion which exist there’. They 
think however that “it would be more surprising to find accuracy in 
botanical matters than not to find it’’ in the Scriptures themselves and 
in subsequent commentaries thereon. The Authorised Version itself is 
responsible for the perpetuation and origination of many of the mis- 
identifications of biblical plants with common English ones. 

Now that the flora of the Middle East—though greatly changed since 
biblical times—is reasonably well known, it is possible to correct many 
of the popular misconceptions current among biblical students. This the 
Moldenkes have done in their highly efficient, thorough and at the same 
time readable treatise. Not only are the plants identified with reasonable 
certainty, but an enormous amount of relative comment is added, thus 
casting a most valuable and entrancing light on the whole subject of the 
vegetational background of the scriptural narratives. The illustrations 
are a most attractive feature of the book: some are photographs or 
drawings of the plants themselves, others illustrate biblical incidents or 
legends. Most charming of all is perhaps a reproduction of the elder 
Cranach’s Garden of Eden: and there are several other representations 
of the “apple” legend. (For ‘‘apple’ should probably be read “‘apricot’’.) 

It is unfortunate that the confusion with regard to Aloe succotrina, 
a South African plant, as the source of Socotra Aloes (A. Perryi or 
A. vera), is perpetuated. (See Reynolds in Journal S.A. Botany XIV, 
p. 1, 1948.) The inclusion among “Bible plants” of the organisms causing 
plague, ringworm, vinegar fermentation, etc.. is a little surprising, but 
adds greatly to the general interest of the book. 

“Plants of the Bible”, says the publishers’ note, “has been prepared 
carefully to be serviceable to interested lay- and churchmen. Bible lovers 
of Catholic, Jewish and Protestant faiths, scientists as well as nature- 
and garden-lovers.’’ In this comprehensive aim it should be eminently 
successful: and it is easy to prophesy a very wide appeal for what must 
certainly be regarded as the outstanding, because wholesomely scientific, 
book on the subject. 


R. H. COMPTON. 
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Botany oF Sucar Cane. By C. van Dillewijn. Pp. xxiv + 371. 229 
line drawings, photographs and diagrams. Waltham, Mass., U.S.A.: 
Chronica Botanica Co. 1952. $6.00. London, W.C.2. Wm. Dawson 
& Sons, Ltd. 

This fine monograph brings into volume form the copious work that 
has been done on every aspect of the structure, physiology and chemistry 
of the Sugar Cane—a plant to which, as the author says, perhaps more 
research has been devoted than to any other commercial crop, largely 
on account of the splendid work of governmental and private experiment 
stations, the latter entirely run by the sugar industry. It deserves much 
fuller notice, in a country where sugar cultivation is one of the chief 
agricultural industries, than can be given here, and other journals will 
undoubtedly commend it to growers and manufacturers. It is written 
throughout with an eye to the improvement of sugar culture, and 
emphasis is laid on the discrepancy between efficiency in factory and in 
field. “Whereas in the factory,” says Dr. van Dillewijn, “every effort 
is made to recover as much sugar as possible, in the field only a fraction 
of the economical yield is obtained ...” ‘“The greatest possibilities of 
reducing the cost price of sugar are to be found in the field...” “In 
many cane-growing countries field practice has failed to keep pace with 
scientific progress, and in fact is lagging far behind.” How far these 
trenchant remarks apply to South Africa is not stated, and can best be 
judged by the very able research workers attached to the sugar industry 
here. 

In its dignified style and the quality of its binding, paper, print and 
illustrations this is perhaps the most noteworthy volume that the 
Chronica Botanica Co. has yet produced: Dr. van Dillewijn’s deep know- 
ledge of his subject has been presented in a worthy form. 


R. H. COMPTON. 


MAIZE IN THE GREAT HERBALS. By John J. Finan. Waltham, Mass., 
U.S.A.: Chronica Botanica Co. 1950. $3.00. London, W.C.2. Wm. 
Dawson & Sons, Ltd. 

This elegantly-produced volume is mainly a reprint from the Annals 
of the Missouri Botanical Garden, vol. 35, 1948, handbound as designed 
by Dr. Frans Verdoorn, Editor of Chronica Botanica, and with a fore- 
word by Dr. Edgar Anderson. 

In South Africa we are so familiar with the maize plant that we 
forget what an extraordinary grass it is. This book enables us to recapture 
some of the wonder of the renaissance herbalists as reflected in their 
woodcuts, engravings and descriptions of this marvellous plant. Mr. 
Finan has brought together all the early references to it, collated them, 
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reproduced the illustrations and written a very interesting account of 
the early history of the plant thus revealed. It would appear that at 
least two distinct types of maize were introduced to Europe. One was 
the kind brought back from the Caribbean by Columbus and his 
successors. The other presents an unsolved problem: it is probably the 
plant grown by the eastern North American Indians, but the herbalists 
believed it to have come to Europe from Asia. 

Apart from being occasionally repetitive, Mr. Finan’s study is a very 
attractive piece of work on a limited problem, and is perhaps specially 
valuable in America where the Herbals are less familiar than in the 
European countries. It is interesting to note that it was financed by a 
commercial company selling hybrid corn, in spite of the fact that, as 
Dr. Anderson points out, the subject is of no conceivable practical value. — 


R. H. Compton. 


